1- Preface and Introduction 

' . . . To read the Gospel theologically is to ask, Who is the God about whom Jesus speaks' 
(p. ix). With that line Koester sets the stage for what he is about to do. Then he turns to 
an introduction proper and asserts 'We will call him [the author of the 4th Gospel] the 
Fourth Evangelist or John, using the traditional name, but will not assume anything more 
about his identity' (p. 3) ; a thoroughly proper disposition to have it seems to me. After 
all, we have to call him something! This Gospel ' . . . not only preserves tradition but 
interprets it, showing insights that emerged later. This interplay between preserving and 
interpreting the tradition characterizes the Gospel as a whole' (p. 7) and indeed it does. 
After having examined all the usual issues such as authorship (who knows but we will 
call him John) and date and provenance, Koester next discusses the theological questions 
which have been posed the Gospel from the early Church to the present. In his words, 
' . . . we will shift our focus from the context in which the Gospel was written to some of 
the settings in which it has been read and debated' (p. 12). K. does an excellent job of it 
too, showing how the Gospel has been appropriated, debated, and prooftexted by 
everyone from Orthodox Christians to heretics to Muslims. 

At the end of the introduction, Koester maps out what he intends in the remainder of the 
volume. 'First, we will ask what the Gospel presupposes. . . . Second we will consider the 
theological points for which the Gospel must build a case. . . . Third, we will explore the 
implications of what is said' (p. 23). 

2- God 

'The question, "How do people know God?" is at the heart of John's Gospel' (p. 25). So 
suggests Koester in his discussion of the Fourth Gospel's theology of God. He goes on to 
assert that God is the God who communicates with human beings in three ways: 1- 
through Israel's scriptures; 2- through Jesus of Nazareth; and 3- through the ongoing 
work of the Holy Spirit. 'God reaches across the barrier that separates him from human 
beings by sending his Word in human form; yet this human form becomes a new barrier, 
since many people see only the human Jesus and cannot comprehend that he is from God' 
(p. 29). Koester here nicely highlights the irony so commonplace in the Gospel. 
Further, God, as known through the 4th Gospel, is the God who gives and sustains life. 
He does this by his act(s) of 'sending', a theme with which the Gospel is replete. John 
the Baptist, Jesus, the Holy Spirit, life, the disciples, all are sent. 'Through his 
emissaries, God engages the world he has made' (p. 33) and expects a reciprocal 
relationship with the objects of his affection. Yet, when that relationship is rejected, God 
sends judgement. This means that 'People were created for life with God, and when they 
turn away from life God finds it outrageous' (p. 34). 

This latter point may strike modern readers as odd- but Koester has John's understanding 
of how judgement works and why it comes down pat. 



Koester then moves to a consideration of the various images used in the Gospel to 
describe this God who desires relationship with his creatures. God is craftsman and 
Father and witness and banquet host and vinedresser, among others. 

The chapter's penultimate point is a very fine exposition of the meaning of the cross and 
resurrection and the light they shed on John's image of God. 'In John's account, Judas 
and other agents of evil can best be understood in light of two theological questions. 
First, were the powers of evil able to thwart the will of God? . . . Second . . . was God 
responsible for the betrayal?' (p. 43). The answer to both is, of course, no. Finally, 
Koester delves further into the meaning of God's fatherhood. He remarks ' ... to believe 
in God's Word [Jesus] is to be in a life-giving relationship with God, and this is what it 
means to be God's child in the Johannine sense' (p. 51). Koester doesn't make this point 
but it seems justifiable to point out in this connection that the so called 'demonization' of 
the Jews by naming them children of 'their father the devil' is less harsh to Johannine 
ears than to post-Auschwitzian ears. The 'Jews' have no relationship to Jesus and hence 
no relationship to God, as father, therefore, their father is someone else. 

3- The World and Its People 

'People may ask who Jesus is, but their encounters with Jesus also disclose who they are' 
says Koester on page 53 . And how people encounter Jesus is the theme of the chapter- a 
theme which K. will investigate in three directions: the theme of life; the issues that 
threaten life; and the greatest threat of all to life- sin. To illustrate these issues K. takes in 
hand the difficult (theologically) story of the man born blind. 'Instead of looking 
backwards to determine what caused the blindness, Jesus simply accepts it as a given. 
And given the blindness, whatever its cause, Jesus looks ahead to what he might do about 
it' (p. 58). 

[The - so far- only editorial gaffe occurs on page 63 where we have 'It seems odd to 
speak to people in the temple this fashion 1 which must obviously instead be 'It seems odd 
to speak to people in the temple in this fashion']. 

Koester also examines the themes of blindness and thirst as spiritual as well as physical 
realities and how John cleverly blends the two into one. 'People do not have the capacity 
to meet physical thirst with what they have within themselves. Similarly, their thirst for 
life with God must be met by an outside force' (p. 63). 

The remainder of the chapter focuses on the issues of sin and death and here Koester does 
some really fine work. There is a problem, however, in his treatment of the person of 
Judas. In the course of his examination of Judas's betrayal Koester suggests that 'In John 
... the devil is not fully personified. He lurks in the shadows, carrying out his design 
through human agents' (p. 75) which is true enough. It is also true that in John Satan's 
activity centers on deception, hatred, and death. What is not true is that the character of 
Judas shows that 'evil is not confined to the Jewish or Gentile adversaries of Satan' (p. 
76-77). John makes great use of 'Judas' as exactly the personification of Jewish rejection 
of Jesus. Koester ignores, or overlooks this fact. 



All this talk of sin gives rise to a few pages' discussion of human freedom. 'Freedom, in 
John's Gospel, is freedom for relationship' (p. 78). And then this remarkably provocative 
bit- 'Blindness comes as God gives them the light, and their hearts are hardened as he 
gives them the truth' (p. 79) which nicely captures the paradox of John's Gospel. God's 
presence both blinds and illuminates; gives life and brings death. In my estimation one 
will never rightly read John if one doesn't comprehend that paradox. 

4- Jesus 

In this chapter Koester looks at the person of Jesus. ' . . . The person named Jesus is also 
the Messiah and the Son of God. What is crucial is that each dimension of Jesus' identity 
is true and that no single dimension, when taken alone, gives a complete picture' (p. 83). 
It's easy to see where Koester is going and he's right to go there since he's following in 
the footsteps of John himself. The book is, after all, about John's theology and not a 
postmodern author's reservations about that theology. 

Koester begins with a discussion of the human side of Jesus, the teacher. He draws on 
late, post-biblical rabbinic materials and notes 'Although rabbis were not expected to do 
miracles, some sages were reputed to be wonder workers, and Nicodemus puts Jesus in 
this category (m. Ta'anit 3:8; b. Ber. 34b)' (p. 87). Such late materials tell us a good deal 
of the views of rabbis in the period of their composition, they may well tell us nothing 
about the first half of the first century CE. 

Koester continues, 'John understands that Jesus' teaching is consistent with the Jewish 
law, rightly understood, though it is not derived from the law' (p. 88). Such a statement 
naturally leads one to ask 'rightly understood by who?' Jesus? John himself, really? The 
Pharisees? John makes nearly nothing of the Law in contrast to Mark and Matthew and 
even Luke. John doesn't, it seems to me, show very much interest in the Jewish Law at 
all. 

Koester turns then to describe John's theology of Jesus as prophet and messiah, and Son 
of God. As messiah, Jesus exercises the power of God and embodies the presence of God 
(all of which points are richly illustrated by Johannine texts). 'From their vantage point, 
Jesus' opponents see Jesus as a human being and insist that a human being cannot be 
God. But John says, 'try looking at him as a shepherd and ask what that means" (p. 
105). I'm not sure looking at Jesus as shepherd would have persuaded the Pharisees to 
think differently of him. Further, I don't think John was all that concerned with what the 
Pharisees thought in the first place. His volume is addressed to believers in order to 
inform them of the life that comes from Jesus; not to persuade unbelievers of the truth. 

The chapter concludes with a question: 'What does it mean to call Jesus "God"?' (p. 
106). The answer- 'In the theological world of John's Gospel, the term "God" is broad 
enough to encompass both the Father and the Son' (p. 106). Again, in terms of Johannine 
theology this is quite correct. I'm not sure it helps modern readers very much in their 



quest to comprehend the dicey question of the Trinity; but it does accurately convey 
John's point of view. 



